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About Our Cover 
The camera rolls for a Materials and Tests Division training 
film on triaxial testing of soils. D-16’s cinematographer 
Lon Fitzgerald provides the lights and camera, while D-9 
Analysts Clarence W. Stark (center) and Weldon E. Burkland 
provide the action. .The film, produced by Travel and 
Information Division at D-9 labs in Austin, will be ready 
for viewing in the districts this fall. 

Photograph by Bob Gates 


Inside Front Cover 

A Highway Department roadside park on US 290 near the 
West Texas town of Sheffield provides a spectacular view 
of the Pecos River Valley. Down below on Live Oak Creek 
are the remains of old Fort Lancaster. Ruts made by 
wagon trains are still visible on the nearby rimrock. Re- 
cently Hugh Pillsbury climbed to a scenic overlook on 
Lancaster Hill to photograph the panorama. 


Editorial... 


Highway Costs in Perspective 


There are highway problems to solve today 
that involve a more complex series of related 
transportation and social factors than we could 
have imagined just 10 years ago. But there is 
one problem that is always with us. Money. 

E. M. Cope, chief of the Highway Statistics 
Division of the Department of Transportation, re- 
cently pointed out some of our shortcomings in 
relating the costs of highways to figures the motor- 
ist can understand. He said we summarize high- 
way systems in thousands of miles and speak of 
highway costs in millions of dollars. These costs 
need to be told in terms the public can understand. 

Under the user tax system a man buys both the 


car and the road. Auto extras are “priced out” 


for him, such as automatic transmission, power 
steering, radio, and whitewalls. But the gasoline 
tax somehow appears to him to be a heavier 
burden than it really is. Perhaps this is because 
the extras are optional and the gasoline tax is not. 

If we tell an automobile owner that his gasoline 
tax brings in $181 million a year, it is a figure 
that has no reality to him. But tell him his gaso- 
line tax bill is 95 cents a week and he understands. 
We are communicating. 


A Bureau of Public Roads report estimates the 
total 10-year cost of buying and operating an 
automobile is $11,024. If this cost were collected 
entirely at the gasoline pump—that is, the cost of 
the car, gasoline, tires, repairs, parking, taxes, 
and everything else that is included—gasoline 
would cost $1.57 a gallon. State and federal 
taxes would account for about 17 cents of this 
figure and would generally be used for highway — 
construction, maintenance, and administration. 

Today, the whole problem of cost structure is _ 
further compounded by changes in highway stand- 
ards. Considerations of safety, riding comfort, 
speed, and the more recent stress on social factors 
have given us a whole new concept of what it — 
takes to make a highway acceptable. These i: 
trends are good, but they cost money. oe 

That is why during National Highway Week 
we are striving to tell the public our story—of our 
highway needs now and for the future. If during a 
this special week we can give the public a better 
understanding of the relationship between vehicle 
costs and road costs, we will go along way toward i = 
solving the old persistent highway prone i 
money. oe 
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onstruction on the first high-level 

bridge to be erected by the High- 
way Department to meet navigation 
height requirements for the Trinity 
River canal reached the one-third 
completion mark last month. 

The 4,400-foot structure, on US 
190 west of Livingston, will conform 
to a 52-foot clearance for tugboats, 
barges, and other shallow-draft vessels 
that may use the proposed canal. The 


bridge will span a section of the new 
$76 million Livingston Reservoir now 
under construction. The bridge is 
one of five Trinity bridges to be modi- 
fied or rebuilt at new locations to con- 
form to navigation heights. 

Congress also took action last 
month for further development of 
highway bridges along the proposed 
canal. A conference committee ap- 
proved $850,000 for initial construc- 


FIRST HIGH-LEVEL SPAN FOR PROPOSED TRINITY CANAL—This bridge is 
part of a $6 million relocation project for US 190, and is the first bridge 


built by the Highway Department to conform to canal requirements. 


tion funds for an IH 635 bridge in 
Dallas and SH 31 between Corsicana 
and Athens. Also included in the 
appropriation were funds for advance 
planning for a structure on IH 45 in 
Dallas. 

A Highway Department spokes- 
man said there are approximately 
$100 million worth of bridges to be 
raised along the Trinity to meet navi- 
gational requirements. This does not 


Photograph courtesy W. D. Smith 


mean that existing bridges will actual- 
ly be raised, but that bridges will 
have to be built on new location and 
the existing ones torn down. This 
includes at least 42 structures for the 
Highway Department, and does not 
include railroad or city bridges that 
must be raised, the spokesman said. 

The new high bridge near Living- 
ston will be less than two miles longer 
than the old route. The old section 
will be inundated by Lake Livingston, 
which will be the fifth largest lake in 
the state. 

The Livingston dam, nearly com- 
pleted, will include two of 20 slack- 
water locks the US Army Corps of 
Engineers will build to make the 
Trinity navigable. The dam will im- 
pound water over 82,250 acres and 
will provide a 40-mile navigable 
channel for the canal. 

The Trinity River Authority is pay- 


ing the Highway Department to build 
the bridge on a new location and the 
Corps of Engineers is paying for the 
extra height. 

Future bridges planned by the De- 
partment for the Trinity River will 
probably be financed jointly by the 
Department and the Corps of Engi- 
neers. The Corps will pay the dif- 
ference between what it would cost 
to build a normal, flood-stage height 
bridge and one for navigational height. 

Ben H. Carpenter of Dallas, presi- 
dent of the Trinity Improvement As- 
sociation and executive committee 
chairman of the Trinity River Au- 
thority, was impressed with the job. 

“One of the obstacles Trinity canal 
proponents have had to overcome has 
been the efforts of opponents to get 
these bridges built so they would not 
comply with navigation clearance 
regulations,” Carpenter said. 


Meanwhile .. . 

Farther downstream a bridge paint- 
ing crew was having its problems. 
They were painting the bottom mem- 
bers of the US 90 truss span over the 
Trinity in Liberty County. The 
weather was hot and still and ap- 
parently John Shiyou’s respirator was 
not filtering the fumes. He became 
nauseated, lost his footing on the 
scaffold, and fell 20 feet into the river. 

Cecil Dronet, a crew member, 
jumped into the river and began 
pulling Shiyou to shore. Bernie Gon- 
zales came from the nearby bank to 
help out. When they reached the 
bank, Shiyou was not breathing. 
William J. Peveto, a premedical stu- 
dent who works with the crew during 
the summer, started mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation. After several anxious 
minutes, Shiyou was able to breathe 
unassisted and was rushed to the hos- 


QUICK ACTION—These three men, left to right, Bernie Gonzales, Cecil Dronet, and William Peveto, acted quickly to save the life of John T. Shiyou (right), 
who had fallen from a US 90 bridge into the Trinity River. 


Shiyou sustained a fractured collarbone. 
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pital for further treatment. He had 
suffered a fractured collarbone in the 
fall. 

District Maintenance Engineer C. 
H. Brown said, “Because of the 
very prompt and courageous action of 
Bernie Gonzales, Cecil Dronet, and 
William Peveto, Shiyou is back at 
work, although it may be several days 
before he will be physically able to 
resume bridge painting work.” 


Farther Down... 

While building a boat ramp beside 
the US 90 bridge on the Trinity River, 
District 20 maintenance men recently 
uncovered some relics of the past. 

The site selected between the high- 
way bridge and a railroad bridge re- 
quired a 15-foot cut in the river bank 
to provide the necessary boat ramp 
slope for automobiles pulling boat 
trailers. 

“We moved a dragline to the site 
to start excavation,” said District 
Maintenance Engineer C. H. Brown, 
“and we soon began uncovering the 
past. The first thing we encountered 
was portions of an old high-level 
bridge that carried highway traffic 
until 1932, when it was replaced by 
the bridge that now carries eastbound 
traffic on US 90. Several piers that 
supported the main river span still 
remain beside the boat ramp.” 

But the real find came a short time 
later. At a depth of about 10 feet 
the dragline uncovered a_ ship’s 
anchor. Brown said it has been turned 
over to the Liberty Historical Society 
and the members plan to have it 
examined by an expert. They hope 
to determine when it was made and 
to what ship it belonged. The anchor 
will be cleaned and placed in the 
museum planned for the City of 
Liberty. @ 


HOLD ‘ER STEADY — Maintenance man James 
Kimbrough props up anchor that was uncovered 
by a District 20 crew while building a boat 
ramp near the US 90 bridge on the Trinity River. 
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AMERICA’S HIGHWAY SYSTEM IS NECESSARY 
TO MAINTAIN MY PRESENT WAY OF LIFE. 


*Conclusions of an extensive im- 
partial public opinion survey con- 
ducted nationwide under the 
auspices of the National Co- 
operative Highway Research Pro- 


gram. 


YES NO ~~ NO OPINION 


(SELF ADMINISTERED ) 


If a trunsportation engineer or planner asked you how much more or less money and effort 
should be spent in your area on the following transportation improvements, what would 
you tell him? Indicate your answer for each line by circling the number which best 
expresses your feelings. If you feel that much more money should be spent, circle a 5. 
Jf you feel that much less money and effort should be spent, circle 1. If you feel that 
the same amount of money and effort should be spent, circle 3. The other numbers indi- 
cate different amounts of money and effort. Be sure to circle a number for each improve 
ment. 


Improve maintenance on existing 
highways 58- 
Build additional new rapid transit 5 
lines 59- 
0- 
}- 


Improve traffic signals and signs 6 
6 


Much J.ess 


n 
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Beautify highways 


Build additional parking areas at 
train or rapid transit stations 6 


2- 
Build additional downtown parking 
facilities $3- 
Add safety features to existing 
streets and highways 64- 
Improve traffic law enforcement 65- 
Build additional highways 66- 


Add more services (stations, rest 
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stops, information) for users of 67- 
rural freeways 


7 
Improve training and testing 
procedures related to auto drivers 68- 


ee 
Joe 
Bees poe 


End Cd 5 


This chart is similar to one of the many questionnaires used 
by professional interviewers in obtaining data for this study. 


SURVEY SHOWS 


he love affair between the Ameri- 

can motorist and his car is still 
going strong and is likely to continue, 
but the motorist is less emotionally in- 
volved with the highways his car uses. 

This was one of the general findings 
of a recent survey of transportation 
attitudes and behavior. The survey, 
in which 5,000 persons were inter- 
viewed, was sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Of- 
ficials in cooperation with the US Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, under auspices 
of the National Cooperative Highway 
Research Program. 

The survey, seeking national atti- 
tudes and behavior related to trans- 
portation, encompassed all areas of 
the country, both rural and urban- 
oriented. Each of the 5,000 people 
was interviewed for about one hour 
(twice as long as those interviewed for 
the Gallup Poll). 

The report said that the fact that 
respondents consider the automobile 
an extremely important part of their 
transportation needs, yet do not rate 
highway facilities in line with many 
other public services, suggests that 
people may disassociate their car from 
public services required to use it. 

Combining both rankings on quality 
and expenditures, 25 per cent of the 
respondents rated roads and highways 
as either good or very good and felt 
that somewhat more money should be 
spent. 

Of the sample, 32 per cent “most 
agreed” with the two most positive 
statements (in general, highway plan- 
ning is intelligent and farsighted; high- 
ways are being planned and built in 
the best possible way); only 6 per cent 
agreed with the two most negative 
statements (the way highways are be- 
ing planned and built just doesn’t 
make sense; in general, highway plan- 


ning is stupid and too shortsighted). 

With exception of highway beautifi- 
cation and building of additional park- 
ing facilities, the majority of respon- 
dents would like to see more or much 


more money spent on all transporta- 
tion items. Most of those interviewed 
favored the existing user tax concept 
to obtain additional highway funds. 
Furthermore, 93 per cent felt that 
automobile owners pay their fair share 
or more for highway maintenance and 
construction, while 68.6 per cent felt 
that way about trucks. 


In essence, the survey found the 
automobile is the most significant 
mode of transportation for the Ameri- 
can family. Beyond this, it is a way 
of life, an extremely important part of 
the social and cultural environment 
and of everyday life. 

Attitudes toward highway planning 
were generally positive, but not as 
clear-cut. The general consensus 
seemed to be to maintain the status 
quo — that is, the feeling that high- 
way planners generally know what 
they are doing and should either keep 


the same level of expenditures or do 
more of the same. 

The survey drew comment from 
Bob Lewis, chief engineer of High- 
way Design Division and a highly re- 
garded research engineer. Said Lewis, 
“I think this report outlines very well 
what a lot of us have known. Not to 
be egotistical, but our own observa- 
tions have shown that the automobile 
is a favorite and that most people are 
satisfied with highway development. 
However, it is interesting to see a re- 
port supporting our conclusions.” M& 


Toward a Fuller Life 


Governor John Connally has pro- 
claimed September 22-28 as National 
Highway Week in Texas. 

In his official proclamation, the 
Governor urges citizens “to devote 
thoughtful consideration to the con- 
tribution of highways to the lives of 
all Texans, mindful of the continuing 
need for more and improved highway 
facilities.” 

This year’s theme, “Highways Are 
for People,” points up the vital role 
played by highways in today’s society. 
“Virtually everything Texans buy, sell, 
or consume moves at one time or an- 
other over the highway system,” the 
Governor’s message noted. 

“Highways afford broad avenues by 
which Texans everywhere may move 
toward a better, fuller life in the en- 
joyment of the freedom of mobility 


that the highway system affords. 

“The Texas Highway Department 
builds, maintains, and operates facil- 
ities for the benefit of all Texans in 
every part of the state, fully dedicated 
to the fact that ‘Highways Are for 
People.” ” 

During Highway Week, the Texas 
Highway Commission will attend few- 
er functions than usual, but those at- 
tended will have greater significance. 
The Commission, accompanied by 
State Highway Engineer J. C. Ding- 
wall, will participate in four major re- 
gional gatherings. The first is a noon 
meeting September 25 in San Antonio. 
It will also be “Texas Highway De- 
partment Day” at HemisFair, with a 
special ceremony on the fairgrounds. 

Another regional meeting is sched- 
uled for Houston that evening. The 


following day, a similar observance 
will take place in Dallas, followed by 
an evening gathering in Fort Worth. 
A press conference will be held in 
each of the four cities. 

Each observance should attract 
civic leaders, county and city officials 
from a wide geographic area, as well 
as representatives from such organiza- 
tions as the Texas Good Roads As- 
sociation. 

In addition, many Highway Depart- 
ment employees will participate in 
special events marking Highway Week 
in their communities. Each of the 
districts this year is conducting its own 
observances to promote public knowl- 
edge of the progress and problems re- 
lated to highway development and to 
foster a greater awareness that “High- 
ways Are for People.” @ 


Memories 


By 
GEORGE 
FINLEY 


George Finley worked for the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment from 1927 until 1950. He served as district engi- 
neer in Alpine, Pecos, and Corpus Christi, and was 
maintenance engineer in Austin from 1945 to 1950. 
Mr. Finley has written about his early experiences with 
the Department in past issues of TEXAS HIGHWAYS. 


Soon after I began working for the Highway Depart- 
ment in 1927, a young fellow showed up in the office 
and said he was looking for a job. He told me he 
had heard we were looking for a man to be mainte- 
nance foreman of Pecos County and that he wished to 
apply for the job. 

I said, “You are biting off a pretty good-sized bite. 
Do you know that there are more miles of authorized 
state-maintained roads in Pecos County than in any 
other county in the state?” (And I think this is still 
true today.) 

I outlined the roads for him: Highway 27 from the 
Reeves County line to the Pecos River—about 105 
miles; about 25 miles of the Ft. Stockton-Pecos high- 
way; about the same mileage on the Monahans high- 
way; then on 67 from Highway 27 east to the Crane 
County line. “We also maintain the highway across 
Crane and Upton counties. Then there is the road 
from Ft. Stockton to Sanderson and from Ft. Stockton 
to Alpine. When all this mileage is added up, it will 
be a good-sized job,” I told him. 

When the young man left — his name is Roland 
Warnock — he was the new maintenance foreman of 
Pecos County. (Warnock was senior maintenance 
foreman at Ft. Stockton when he retired in 1961.) 
From that day until I left the district, I was always glad 
that I had hired Roland Warnock. He could handle 
men, and he always kept his roads in perfect condition. 
In a few years all those dirt roads had been graded and 
a caliche base and asphalt surface had been applied. 
The asphalt roads always seemed to look better after 
Mr. Warnock and his men had worked on them for a 
time. And he had a way with the general public, too. 

One day Mr. Warnock came into the district office 
and told me he understood that the San Angelo District 


had something we did not have — a maintenance 
special job. These special maintenance jobs covered 
any extra work that became necessary. I asked him 
when he could go to San Angelo and he said that he 
could go “tomorrow or the next day.” I told him to 
go to San Angelo and go directly to Mr. Moursund’s 
office; that he would find Mr. Moursund’s office on 
the first floor of the Tom Green County Court House. 
Most of the highway offices were in the basement, and 
if there were no elevators in the building, the Highway 
offices were on the top floor! 

In about two days Mr. Warnock was back in our 
office. He had been to San Angelo and had found 
Mr. Moursund’s office on the “first floor.” He said 
that when he knocked on Mr. Moursund’s door his 
heart almost failed him, for he had heard that “Mr. 
Moursund was a tough old cuss,” but when he got in 
the office he was never treated nicer in his whole life; 
Mr. Moursund told him just how to get one of these 
special jobs, gave him a sample set of plans, called his 
maintenance foreman and told him to take Mr. War- 
nock out to the special job. When they came back 
in the afternoon, Mr. Warnock went in to thank Mr. 
Moursund for his kindness and Mr. Moursund said, 
“You tell Old George that anytime he wants to run 
you off you come straight down here to me. I can 
always use a good man.” Mr. Moursund never got 
him! 

Soon after this, Mr. Warnock wanted a special job. 
He said he wanted to construct a dike on the McCamey 
road at a place where water would sometime run over 
the road for about a mile when there was a hard rain. 
He also wanted to do some riprap work. The plans 
were made up and sent to Austin. In a few days we 
received an okay on the plans. 
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Mr. Warnock hired some teams and fresnos, also 
a flatbottomed truck to haul rock. I was over there 
two or three times and he seemed to be getting along 
well with the dike and riprap work, but I saw he had 
not started the concrete culvert. When I inquired 
about that, he said that he did not think it would be 
necessary to put in the culvert since the dike would be 
carried a little farther. This would throw the water 
into a draw and it would not cross the road. He had 
talked with the ranchman who owned the land and 
this arrangement was satisfactory. 

I suggested we write the Austin office and explain 
why we had not installed the culvert and return that 
part of the fund. Mr. Warnock said he wanted to use 
the culvert at another place. “You know, we recently 
built a warehouse at Ft. Stockton and it has qnly a 
dirt floor. What I would like to do is to spread this 
culvert out and make a floor for my new warehouse. 
I have figured the number of yards in the concrete 
culvert and this will make a floor a little over five and 
a half inches thick. A contractor gave me a lot of 
reinforcing steel a few days ago. He had ordered the 
steel for one of his jobs and when it came it was too 
small, so the engineer would not let him use it.” 

I do not remember whether Gordon Lloyd or George 
Pendergrass was the state highway auditor at that 
time; so I hope that neither of these gentlemen ever 
reads this article. It is true that this culvert was 
erected in Pecos County. It is also true that it was 
constructed in a rather flattened condition, but it has 
been used every working day for many, many years. 
If it had been constructed as a culvert to pass the water 


_ underneath the road, it would have been used only 


now and then, with the accent on the “‘then’”—especial- 
ly in Pecos County. M@ 


Commission Passes 
New FM Program 


Construction of 826 miles of farm and ranch 
to market roads is included in a new program 
announced recently by the Texas Highway 
Commission. 

The 1968 Farm to Market Road Program 
includes addition of 545 new miles, bringing 
the designated mileage of the Texas FM-RM 
system to almost 39,500 miles. 

The Texas farm to market road system is 
one of the most highly developed networks of 
rural highway facilities in the nation, exceed- 
ing the total mileage of the entire highway 
systems of most other states. 

The program includes advance stage con- 
struction on some roads already begun, in 
addition to new mileage. Total cost of the 
work is $23.8 million. 

Included in the program are construction 
projects in 142 Texas counties. 

Of the new mileage, 377 miles or 69 per 
cent are school bus routes and 344 miles or 
62 per cent are rural mail routes. 

Each day during the school year, almost 
half a million Texas youngsters are transported 
to school and back home by an estimated 
8,000 school buses. Trips to school and back 
daily amount to more than half a million miles 
of travel, much of it over FM roads. 

Rural mail carriers drive an estimated 
50,000 miles a day over the FM-RM system. 

Impetus for the modern farm to market 
system was afforded by legislation passed in 
1949 to “get the farmer out of the mud” — 
to enable farmers and ranchers to get their 
produce and livestock to market and to provide 
adequate, safe highways for school buses and 
mail routes. 

In recent years, many FM and RM routes 
have taken on additional roles, providing ac- 
cess to recreational areas, daily trips between 
urban homes and rural farms or suburban 
homes and urban employment. @ 
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Did you know that wild mules played a part in the 
evolution of transportation in Texas? 

In the “good old days”—before the automobile or 
even the horse-drawn stagecoach—pioneers traveled 
in mule-drawn wagons. The tame mules proved too 
tempting to the Indians, so settlers were forced to use 
wild ones. These mules were blindfolded and hitched 
up in station courtyards. When the blinds were re- 
moved, the mules tore out of the open gate and ran 
until exhausted. By that time they were at least 
manageable. 

Eventually, the wagon gave way to the coach. One 
of the more sophisticated of these was the Concord 
coach. Constructed of choice hickory, the bodies were 
suspended on leather braces that permitted them to 
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swing back and forth from side to side. For the pas- 
sengers’ comfort, the horsehair cushions contained 
coiled springs and were upholstered in the best leather 
available. 

Teams were changed at stage stations. These sta- 
tions, spaced about 25 to 30 miles apart on the stage 
routes, served as forerunners of the modern motel- 
hotel. Many roadside homes in early Texas served 
as inns, too, primarily because their location proved 
convenient stopping places for travelers. 

Midway Inn at Chireno, Stagecoach Inn near 
Crockett, and Chapel Hill Inn recall a few of the road- 
side homes. Jane Long, “Mother of Texas,” operated 
Brazoria Inn near Richmond. 

A husband-wife team, Isaac and Sarah Rude, op- 
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By ELAINE BOSTIC 
Texas State Historical Survey Committee 


erated a series of stagecoach stands in West Texas. 
Possessing a fearless spirit similar to that of Jane Long, 
Sarah Rude carried a pistol beneath her apron to 
protect herself and her children as she went about her 
work. Once during an Indian attack on the stage 
stand in the Davis Mountains, the men present loaded 
the guns and handed them over to Mrs. Rude, a calm, 
sure marksman. 

An early traveler recorded in his diary that the 
“food served at the Rude’s place was the best on the 
long journey.” 

Other stagecoach inns did not rate as high with 
travelers. One wrote that vile doughballs (a form 
of roll served in many inns) were to be feared worse 
than a shot of Mexican grapeshot. Another recorded 
that if cleanliness was next to Godliness, then the 
cook at a particular inn stood no chance whatsoever 
of entering the gates of Heaven. 

Fanthorp Inn at Anderson is one of the most famous 
and certainly one of the most beautiful stagecoach inns 
in Texas. 

Henry Fanthorp and his wife, Rachel Kennard, 
built a graceful two-story home in 1834. Because 
of its location at the junction of two major stage- 
coach routes (one from Houston to Old Springfield, 
the other from Nacogdoches to Austin), the Fanthorps 
were practically forced into the innkeeping business. 

Guests stopping at the Fanthorp’s included Sam 
Houston, Gen. Zachary Taylor, Robert E. Lee, Ulysses 
S. Grant, and Jefferson Davis. Kenneth L. Anderson, 
vice president of the Republic of Texas, died en route 
home at the Fanthorp Inn and is buried in the family 
cemetery across from the inn. 

One of the inns brought most recently to the 
public’s attention is Winedale Stagecoach Inn in Fay- 
ette County. This old inn has been restored by Miss 
Ima Hogg and given to The University of Texas (see 
July 1967 Texas Highways) for a study center. 

While many of the stage stations served their use- 
fulness and passed into oblivion, others have been 
adapted to the changing times. Some still serve the 
traveling public. 

Today, travelers pass by sites of old stage stands, 
totally unaware of the hardships and labors that beset 
their counterparts in just the last century. 


Stagecoach Inn (historically the Shady Villa Inn) at Salado, one of 
the famous inns of Texas, is still noted for its fine cuisine. Foods 


served are reminiscent of fare a century ago. 


Paso Real (The King’s Pass), located east of Harlingen, earned its place in 
history during the Civil War. Of 31 stage lines hauling men, mail, 
supplies, and other goods throughout Confederate Texas, none was more 
important than the one which passed through Paso Real. 


Serving first as a way station for the Butterfield Overland Stage and later as 
a Texas Ranger station, this old stone building at Tunis Springs was moved 
stone by stone by the Highway Department two miles to its present location on 
US 290 about seven miles east of Fort Stockton. 


Built in 1834, Fanthorp Inn is recognized as one of the most famous of the old 
stagecoach inns still standing in Texas. By the 1840’s, when stagecoach lines 
began crossing Texas, the name Fanthorp was synonymous with hospitality. It is 
said that Sam Houston drilled his troops just outside the gate to the inn. 


By TOMMIE PINKARD Travel and Information Division 


wo civil engineers in San Antonio 

have brought about historical 
recognition of San Antonio’s acequias, 
a water supply and irrigation system 
built by Spanish settlers in the early 
eighteenth century. 

The acequias are the seventh engi- 
neering system in the United States des- 
ignated as a national historic civil en- 
gineering landmark by the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. Other 
engineering feats to receive this dis- 
tinction include the Erie Canal and 
the western system of the first trans- 


Alamo Madre Acequia originated a short distance above the springs which 


form the headwaters of the San Antonio River. Shown here is the probable 
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continental railway completed in 1869. 

The San Antonio engineers re- 
sponsible for this award are Malcolm 
L. Steinberg, senior resident engineer 
for the Highway Department in San 
Antonio, and Joseph E. Minor, senior 
research engineer in Southwest Re- 
search Institute’s Department of Struc- 
tural Research. 

Steinberg and Minor prepared a 
25-page brief on the acequias of San 
Antonio for presentation last May to 
the Committee on History and Herit- 
age of American Civil Engineering of 


site of the junction of the river and the acequia. 
acequia served the Alamo in 1836. 


the ASCE. Notification that their 
efforts were successful came in August 
from the ASCE Executive Committee. 

The brief, illustrated with photo- 
graphs and historical maps, reports 
that the first acequia in San Antonio 
was started in the vicinity of San An- 
tonio de Valero (the Alamo) in 1718, 
shortly after the mission was estab- 
lished. The canal supplied the mis- 
sion with water from the San Antonio 
River and later it was extended south- 
ward and east of the river for agri- 
cultural irrigation. Parts of this 


Two branches of the 


Col. William H. Holmes 


Photographs by Lt. 


A portion of the Alamo Madre Acequia is preserved along the eastern wall of the Alamo Chapel where it serves as a picturesque, elongated fish pond. 


The Upper Labor Acequia, under construction in 1777, watered 600 acres takes its water from behind a small dam at the north edge of Brackenridge 
and was maintained until the close of the nineteenth century. It flowed Park. Here, the water flows from the river in the foreground; both streams 
from the west side of the headwaters of the San Antonio River. It still are diverted to the left into the millrace of the old waterworks. 


acequia, known as the Alamo Madre, 
are still maintained on the grounds 
of the Alamo, and other parts were 
unearthed in 1966 when the site was 
being cleared for HemisFair *68. This 
portion is preserved on the plaza 
adjacent to the Spanish Pavilion. 

Steinberg and Minor wrote that the 
acequias served the mission and San 
Antonio during the Texas Revolution 
and the Civil War. “Although their 
usefulness dwindled in the early twen- 
tieth century with development of 
modern water supply methods, two of 
the eight major acequias still function 
as originally intended, providing irri- 
gation to the fields south of San 
Antonio.” 

The acequias are located adjacent 


A trace of the San Jose Acequia approaching the gristmill outside the 
north wall of the San Jose Mission. The San Jose, completed about 1730, 
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to the San Antonio River, from its 
springs in the north part of the city 
to the mission area south about 15 
miles. Parts of the systems still re- 
main, including the Alamo Madre 
previously mentioned, the Espada 
Acequia that is still used for irriga- 
tion, and a functioning section of the 
San Juan Acequia. 

In the introduction to their brief, 
the authors explained that the need 
of water for irrigation and for direct 
use by the people and animals was a 
problem often encountered by the 
Spaniards in their Southwest settle- 
ments. _ The availability of excellent 
spring water in the San Antonio area 
contributed a significant part toward 
the decision of the Spanish authorities 


to locate a mission and a presidio in 
this area. 

Construction of the acequias, or 
irrigation canals, started shortly after 
the founding of the settlements, and, 
in time, they interlaced throughout 
surrounding fields. “The little canals 
were integral parts of the San Antonio 
scene until the close of the 19th cen- 
tury when artesian wells and a modern 
water supply system hastened their. 
disappearance.” 

Steinberg and Minor define “ace- 
quia” as an Arabic word adopted by 
the Spanish and today accepted in 
English that means “canal.” During 
the United States period of Texas his- 
tory, the little canals are referred to 
more often as ditches. 


watered 600 acres of land on the west side of the river and was used for 
livestock and to provide power for the mission’s gristmill. 


The Upper Labor Acequia (looking south) near the San Antonio River. 
A good portion of the acequia is still being used by the zoo for its 
waterfowl displays. 


Last canal constructed on the river below Mission San Antonio de Valero 
served the Mission San Francisco de la Espada. Started in 1731, this 


Restored portion of the Alamo Madre Acequia through the English sculpture 
garden at HemisFair. The San Antonio branch of ASCE is planning a 
temporary marker near this section that will outline the entire Acequia 
system, tieing it to the missions and current street system of San Antonio. 


acequia still flows vigorously today, taking its water from behind the 
Espada Dam shown here, located in an area now known as Acequia Park. 


Photograph by Malcolm Steinberg Jr., San Antonio 


The system of distribution of water 
and land rights in the Spanish South- 
west was also of Moorish origin, and 
the Moorish watermasters developed 
this distribution into a fine art. In 
Spanish colonies, community or public 
acequias were controlled by an organi- 
zation composed of landholders whose 
property bordered on the acequias or 
were irrigatable by them. In the San 
Antonio area, the mission authorities 
claimed a priority right to the avail- 
able water for irrigation of mission 
lands. However, both mission-con- 
trolled and community - controlled 
acequias were constructed in the San 
Antonio area during the early colo- 
nizing period. 

Writing of the acequias today, the 
authors referred first to their essential 
role in development of San Antonio 
from a wilderness settlement to a pros- 
perous cattle and trade center. “When 
San Antonio passed into U.S. hands, 


“One reason we worked to have 
the San Antonio acequias recognized 
as a landmark by the ASCE was to 
show the community that engineers 
are not just interested in tearing down 
the old and putting up the new. Our 
aims are the same as those of the en- 
gineers 250 years ago who built these 
acequias for irrigation of farm lands— 
to meet the needs of the community,” 
says Senior Resident Engineer Mal- 
colm Steinberg of San Antonio. 

Steinberg and Joseph Minor, a 
former THD engineer who is now a 
research engineer with the Southwest 
Research Institute in San Antonio, 
first thought of submitting the acequias 
for the award when part of an acequia 
was uncovered during clearing of the 
HemisFair site. The timing seemed 
right — the Texas and New Mexico 
sections of the ASCE are having their 
convention in San Antonio to coin- 
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the acequias were more than a quaint 
vestige of Spanish rule; they were 
still the foundation of the local agri- 
cultural economy and a major source 
of water for the city. Much of the old 
Spanish system of irrigation law and 
administration remained, but to these 
were added distinctly American cus- 
toms and laws. 

“Much remains to remind San 
Antonians of these historic water 
supply systems. The San Juan 
Acequia has been restored in part and 
is operational today. The portion of 
the acequia on the HemisFair grounds, 
a picturesque, elongated fish pond be- 
hind the east wall of the Alamo chapel 
and a storm drain outlet just north of 
the Alligator Gardens above the Witte 
Museum mark the remnants of the 
Alamo Madre Acequia. A vestige of 
the Upper Labor Acequia may be 
seen in the field opposite the Sunken 
Gardens in Brackenridge Park. The 


first 200 or 300 yards of this acequia 
are intact; a good portion of it is 
being used by the zoo for its water- 
fowl displays. 

“The Espada irrigates fields even 
today and has been designated a his- 
toric site. Descendants of the original 
grantees tend the fields. The Con- 
servation Society in the City of San 
Antonio maintains Acequia Park, 
which contains the Espada dam and 
much of the Espada canal; also, the 
society maintains 10 acres of land 
containing the old Spanish aqueduct 
system. 

“The acequias formed an integral 
and important part in the life of the 
community for almost 200 years,” 
the authors conclude. “Although 
having outlived their principal use- 
fulness, the canals stand as an im- 
pressive testimony to the early en- 
gineering accomplishments which are 
unique to the San Antonio scene.” Mf 


Preservation Important to Engineers 


cide with the final week of Hemis- 
Fair, and the landmark award will be 
presented at that time. 

The new ASCE president, ex-THD 
employee Frank Newnam, is expected 
to be on hand during the meeting to 
present a permanent bronze marker 
designating the acequias to the Texas 
Section. 

Southwest Research Institute of 
San Antonio cooperated with Stein- 
berg and Minor in their research on 
the acequias, and published the brief 
for them. 

“Many engineers are history buffs,” 
Steinberg said, “and the Highway De- 
partment is interested in preserving 
antiquities. We held up highway 
construction in San Antonio when an- 
cient burial grounds were discovered, 
to give Witte Museum an opportunity 
to investigate and preserve them.” 

Steinberg’s first lead in preparing 


the brief on the acequias came when 
he mentioned his idea to his boss, Su- 
pervising Resident Engineer Thomas 
J. Walthall. Walthall suggested that he 
get in touch with Lt. Col. William H. 
Holmes who had written a thesis for 
a master’s degree on the acequias. 
This thesis, and Col. Holmes’ photo- 
graphs, formed the basis for the sub- 
mitting brief. Mrs. Mardith K. 
Schuetz, curator of anthropology at 
Witte Museum, provided maps and 
additional historical data. She also 
prepared the section of the brief on 
the discovery and excavation of the 
Alamo Madre Acequia on the Hemis- 
Fair grounds. 

“The idea of the ASCE’s Landmark 


awards,” says Steinberg, “is to call 


to the attention of the community 
engineering achievements of historical 
significance that we might otherwise 
overlook. These acequias are a per- 


fect example of that.” 

Mrs. J. A. Reaney, president of the 
San Antonio Conservation Society, 
agrees. In a letter to Steinberg, she 
wrote, “On behalf of the San Antonio 
Conservation Society I wish to express 
our congratulations and appreciation 
for the part you played in having the 
San Antonio Acequias designated a 
national historic civil engineering 
landmark. 

“. . . You can readily understand 
how heartening your constructive ac- 
tion has been when you understand 
that the saving of both Espada Dam 
and Espada Aqueduct were some of 
our early projects. 

“One of the hopeful signs of the 
times is more and more participation 
in behalf of preservation and conser- 


vation by organizations such as yours. 


Your personal contribution is most 
gratifying.” 


The Piedras Creek was a barrier to the course of the 5-foot wide canal, so the mission 
fathers vaulted the creek with this strongly constructed aqueduct with arches of solid ma- 
sonry. The middle pier of the aqueduct, and the arches on each side, are about 12 feet wide. 


The Espada Acequia as it crosses Piedras Creek on the aqueduct. This acequia still provides 
irrigation waters to fields in its area. The Conservation Society of San Antonio maintains 
Acequia Park, which contains the Espada Dam and much of the canal. 
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Photographs of Espada Acequia by Clinton Oehler, District 15. 
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AWARDS 


(As of September 30, 1968) 


40 Years 
Equipment and Procurement Division 

James G. Maguire, Accountant III 
District 14 

Erhardt H. Sanders, Skilled Laborer 
District 18 

James R. Kirkpatrick, District Designing Engineer 
District 19 
Leonard T. Pilant, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


35 Years 
Administrative 
Clara W. Bewie, Administrative Secretary 
Bridge Division 
Irene M. Carlson, Secretary III 
Secondary Roads Division 
Howard L. Arno, Engineer of Secondary Roads 
District 13 
Stephen O. Pirkle, Engineering Technician V 
District 15 
Charles W. Baxter, Supervising Laboratory Engineer 
District 21 
Gonzalo Garcia, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 


30 Years 
Automation Division 
Polk C. Webb Jr., Superintendent, Graphic Arts 
Equipment and Procurement Division 
Alfred J. Balzen, Accountant III 
District 8 
Ray H. Vaughan, Skilled Laborer 
District 15 
Bartley Harris, Skilled Laborer 
George J. Kempf, Engineering Technician V 
District 21 
Rodolfo Martinez, Skilled Laborer 
Houston Urban Project 
Frank W. Geron, Right of Way Utility Agent IV 


25 Years 
Highway Design Division 
Alice O. Keesee,. Administrative Technician Il 
District 2 
Henry J. Miller, Skilled Laborer 


District 8 
Donald K. Dobbs, Skilled Laborer 
Henry T. Smith, Skilled Laborer 
District 10 
Hosea H. Jones, Skilled Laborer 
John W. Windham, Skilled Laborer 
District 11 
Garvis M. Hopper, Engineering Technician 1V 
George H. oe Maintenance Construction Foreman Tl 
District 16 
Celso Hinojosa Jr., Skilled Laborer 
District 17 
Luke Marino, Skilled Laborer 
District 19 
Ollis Coleman, Skilled Laborer 
Jack McClelland, Engineering Technician Il 
District 2O 
Geraldine Wright, Accounting Clerk DI 
District 22 
Martha S. Sawyer, Accounts Examiner I 
District 25 
Ezell T. Reynolds, Skilled Laborer 


‘RETIREMENTS © 


_ Highway Design Division 
Mildred A. Doherty, Secretary IL 


District 8 
Joe M. Middleton, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 
District 9 
Roy T. Parsons, Skilled Laborer 
District 10 © 
June C. Steel, Skilled Laborer 
District 11 
John M. Nagle, Engineering Technician V 
District 12 
William R. Hildebrandt, Engineering Technician II 
District 18 
Buster Graham, Skilled Laborer 
District 20 


James H. Lowe, Skilled Laborer 


Comfort 


Stations 
Win Praise 


By BILL BARRON 
Travel and Information Division 


The behind-the-scenes work of Maintenance Opera- 
tions Division’s Buildings Section in the design of 
safety rest area comfort stations has received nation- 
wide attention through a laudatory memorandum 
from the US Bureau of Public Roads. 

Citing the safety rest area on Interstate Highway 35 
at Round Rock, the memorandum said: “The struc- 
ture shows good balance, scale, proportion, and selec- 
tion of materials.” 

The memorandum was signed by G. M. Williams, 
BPR’s director of engineering and operations, and 
went to all regional federal highway administrators 
and division engineers. 

“The general conformation justifies the use of brick, 
concrete, masonry, and dressed or field stone,” 
Williams said. 

He said the design could be adapted for metal 
panels and precast concrete panel assemblies. The 
roof could be constructed of precast-prestressed con- 
crete slabs and beams, corrugated metal, or plastic 
panels on metal frame. The roof itself could be par- 
tially open or skylighted. 

Travis Brown, head of the Buildings Section, ac- 
cepted the recognition gracefully. 

“The ultimate design of the comfort stations now 
being used was no accident. Our people have worked 
long and hard on this. The design was a joint effort 
of everyone in the Buildings Section,” he said. 

“Though the Department is basically in the business 
of building highways, the comfort stations and rest 
areas are ‘extra trimmings,’ so to speak, on the Inter- 
state system and are very popular with the traveling 
public.” 

In coming up with a design for the comfort stations, 
Brown said, the Buildings Section tried to avoid the 
feeling of being enclosed in a stuffy, dingy building. 
An enclosed structure was also avoided to discourage 


Travis Brown (right) and Bob Hays check plans for a safety rest area. 
Texas’ comfort stations won nationwide attention recently. 


travelers from using it as a camp site or motel. The 
final design for the structures provided maximum 
privacy with a maximum open-air effect. 

Brown said his staff also worked to arrive at a 
standard plan or “basic core” design. That is, a 
flexible design from which the building could be ex- 
panded or made smaller. 

Because the safety rest area sites were picked before 
the Department decided to install comfort stations, 
the Buildings Section, in most cases, had to provide 
water and sewer facilities. So the comfort stations 
required engineering as well as architecture. 

In designing the stations “we considered only those 
services we thought would be vandal-resistant,” Brown 
said. All exposed fasteners were theft-proof or one- 
way fasteners. 

Brown said comfort stations also were designed for 
the easiest maintenance possible. For example, the 
terrazzo floors are sloped away from the water closets 
for drainage. Water closet partitions are made of 
marble and wall surfaces are painted with epoxy. 

Buildings Section also designed a heated water 
closet to keep water in the comfort stations from 
freezing in cold weather. A heating element that heats 
the air cavity under the water closet is used to keep 
the water above freezing. 

“Despite these design features, we have had some 
instances of vandalism and maintenance of any rest- 
room or comfort station is always a problem,” said 
Brown. 

Though the comfort station design was developed to 
admit as much fresh air and sunshine as possible, it 
also was developed to provide shelter in inclement 
weather. 

In summing up the philosophy behind the design, 
Brown said, “There is a difference between a public 
restroom and a comfort station.” @ 
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BESSIE AND HAZEL BERGSTROM . . 


. the end of an era. 


For the first time in more than 51 
years, the Texas Highway Department 
doesn’t have a Bergstrom on the pay- 
roll. 

Hazel Bergstrom retired on August 
9 after more than 42 years of service 
with the Department in Austin. She 
was an auditor in Accounting Divi- 
sion. Her sister Bessie joined the 
Department in August 1917, two 
months after the Department was 
organized. She retired in 1964 after 
almost 47 years with the Department. 

Between the two, the sisters have a 
record 89 years of Departmental 
service. 

“Bessie had a head start on me,” 
says Hazel, who was honored by Ac- 
counting Division at a reception on the 
afternoon of her last working day, 
August 9. 

“IT came to the Highway Depart- 
ment on January 11, 1926,” she con- 
tinues, “to work for three months. 
After the three months were up, no- 
body told me to leave, so I just stayed 
with it—for 42 years.” 

Hazel graduated from The Univer- 
sity of Texas in 1925, and she planned 
to teach history. But after taking on 
her “temporary” job at the Highway 
Department, she decided that she liked 
that better than she would teaching. 

Her first position was as a $100 
a month clerk in Registration Division 
under Chief Clerk and Auditor Will 
Rancier. When Accounting Division 
was organized in 1927, Hazel was one 
of its first employees. She has been 
in this division ever since, advancing 
steadily as payroll clerk, office assist- 
ant, accountant, assistant auditor, and 
auditor. 

Hazel’s plans for the future include 
travel, catching up on her reading, and 
“trying out all those recipes I’ve saved 
up, especially the ones for new des- 
serts.” She and her sister are active 
members of the Gethsemane Lutheran 
Church in Austin, and Hazel is happy 
to have more time to devote to her 
church activities. 


A New DE 


District 21 


Raymond E. Stotzer, supervising resident engineer 
at New Braunfels, was named district engineer of the 
Pharr District last month, succeeding James F. Snyder 
who is retiring. 

Stotzer, 42, was born in Seguin where he attended 
public schools. He graduated from Texas A&M Uni- 
versity in 1947 with a degree in civil engineering. He 
joined the Seguin residency as an engineering assistant 
in June of 1947. 

During World War II, Stotzer served in the US Navy. 
He is a member of the Roman Catholic Church. He 
and his wife, Mary Ann, have one daughter, Mrs. 
Susan Lee Nowotny. 

Stotzer became acting district engineer August 22. 
He will assume the duties of district engineer 
October 1. Snyder terminated his responsibilities 
August 22 to take earned leave and vacation. 

Snyder joined the Department in 1928 as an in- 
strumentman in Coleman County. He has served in 
almost all field engineering capacities for the Depart- 
ment, and has been in the ten-county Pharr District 
since 1932. He has been district engineer since 1948. 

Next month’s Texas Highways will carry a full story 
on Snyder’s retirement. 


RSE wOLODZER cir. 
. . - Moves Up 


Jah ONY DER aes 
. . » Retiring 
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District 25 has built a better mouse- 
trap. 

Or rather a safer culvert headwall 
and median inlet. 

The district’s new six-to-one wing- 
wall slopes, with covering grate, al- 
lows a motorist to drive his vehicle 
safely over culvert ends — an act that 
has proved fatal in some instances. 
This new culvert design can also 
handle heavy rains without clogging, 
eliminating another big problem. 

Proof that the culvert would drain 
safely was shown dramatically in 
July when more than 12 inches of 
rain fell in two hours, filling creeks 
from bank to bank and straining cul- 
verts to their limits. A few bridge 
approaches were eroded and earth 
was washed from around several cul- 
vert ends, but the culverts proved they 
could do the job. 

Senior Resident Engineer Arville 
Coyle of Childress designed the head- 
walls and inlets based on an idea by 
District Engineer Virgil McGee. Wing- 
walls have six-to-one slopes that con- 
form to median and main-lane slopes 
and eliminate exposed pipe ends. 
Covering grates are made of three- 
inch channels and flat steel straps. 
Cross members on the grate are six 
inches from the ground, which allows 
trash to flow through easily. 

Bureau of Public Roads representa- 
tives were so impressed with District 


District 25 safety feature—A median crossover 
headwall gets the 6-to-1 slope treatment and a 
strong grate that allows trash to flow through. 
Slope of the wingwalls conforms to the earth 
shoulder, an important safety feature. 


25’s design that they wrote letters to 
the Bridge Division and Highway 
Design Division in Austin praising the 
safety features. 

District Engineer McGee said a 
new, safe inlet design became impera- 


tive when safety standards demanded 
all obstructions be removed from the 
medians. 

“In attempting to design a func- 
tional median inlet,” said McGee, “‘it 
also seemed necessary that a safe cul- 


Culvert Proves Effective 


vert headwall be designed for median 
crossovers. The headwall was first 
used on US 82 in Dickens County in 
1967. We also have used the design 
on several other projects in the dis- 
trict — and they work.” @ 


This was the scene of a fatal accident. When a vehicle runs off the road and hits this type of culvert headwall, the result can be fatal. 
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Fort Worth Press, predicting — The 
newest member of the Texas Highway 
Commission may change the state’s road 
system as much as he changed Texas 
law enforcement as a member of the 
board of the Public Safety Commission. 


Garrett Morris, Fort Worth attorney 

. wants to investigate new areas of 
federal-state financing new roads and 
bridges. 

“The interstate highway program will 
be ending in the early 1970's,” says 
Morris. ‘‘I think we are going to have 
to look at other areas of highway need.” 

On the Public Safety Commission, he 
fought for pay raises for highway patrol- 
men, five-day weeks for state lawmen, 
and more patrolmen. He got them all, 
including 250 new patrolmen. 

In the process, he also almost doubled 
the state’s undercover criminal investiga- 
tion and narcotics forces. 

Married and the father of two children 

Morris mildly notes that he was 
appointed to the Highway Commission 
only to serve out an unexpired term. It 
will end in 1971. 

However, his impact on the state’s 
highway program may not be that short. 


Sherman Democrat, quoting Texas 
Highway Commission Chairman Jack 
Kultgen at a banquet held in his honor, 
“We are going ahead full blast on all 
construction projects because the costs 
of construction and maintenance are 
going up every day. 

“We have reached a point where we 
must insist on regional planning for high- 
way development.” 


Galveston News, datelined Texas City 
—wWiley Carmichael, Texas Highway De- 
partment district engineer, told Texas City 
Chamber of Commerce members Friday 
that the number of vehicles on highways 
will more than double by 1985. 


On county projects, he said: State 
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Highway 146 will be a full controlled 
access facility, tieing in the Texas City 
industrial area with US Steel, Bayport, 
and the Manned Spacecraft Center. 

The proposed Alvin Expressway is 
presently just a proposal, depending on 
the flow of federal money, he said. ‘“‘It 
is needed and will relieve the Gulf Free- 
way. That will be an unbearable volume 
if it’s not built.” 


Clifton Record, editorially urging con- 
tinuance of the Farm to Market program 
—Certainly there is ALWAYS a need for 
more and better highways in ALL areas, 
but it is highly unrealistic to consider 
cutting out the FM program. . . FM high- 
ways . . . have taken on important addi- 
tional roles during recent years. 

Maybe it is the name of the program 
that confuses city politicians. We suggest 
that maybe the FM should stand for 
“Farm to Metropolis,” or maybe the MF 
Roads (Metropolis to Farm). Or, would 
you believe, ‘“‘Metropolis to Fun’’? 


Houston Chronicle, saying—An_ addi- 
tional mile of the Katy Freeway was open 
to early morning traffic today. The result: 
A big traffic jam where the five-lane free- 
way narrows to two lanes at the freeway’s 
end at Westcott, causing motorists 
greater delay than they experienced be- 
fore the new leg of freeway opened. 

The problem, says A. C. Kyser, engi- 
neer-manager of the Houston Urban 
Project, is that motorists headed for the 
Hempstead Highway (US 290), and busi- 
ness on Old Katy Road should exit the 
freeway at Post Oak instead of proceed- 
ing to Westcott and then turning left to 
reach Old Katy. Those turning left from 
the Westcott exit must stop for a red 
light; those turning right on Westcott do 
so without stopping for a light. Kyser 
said the entire freeway should be open 
into the downtown Spaghetti Bowl by 
November, if all goes well. 


Dallas Times Herald, announcing—Dal- 


las’ Central Expressway — long a head- 
ache for traffic engineers and rush-hour 
motorists — will become the star of a 


multi-million dollar computerized pilot 
program which could receive national 
attention during the next three years. 

Officials of the Texas Transportation 
Institute feel that a cooperative program 
announced Tuesday will put the express- 
way’s. traffic corridor under national 
scrutiny and could make it a space-age 
model for traffic control in other cities. 

W. R. McCasland, research engineer for 
the Institute, said the Dallas project will 
be the first one to use computers in con- 
trolling the flow of traffic on arterial 
streets as well as on the expressway and 
its access roads. 


Corpus Christi Caller, in an article on 
District 16’s highway plans—Throw-away 
bottles and the resulting broken glass are 
becoming a “‘serious problem,” Travis A. 
Long, district highway engineer, told the 
Corpus Christi Board of Realtors yester- 
day. 

“The district office here has a mainte- 
nance budget of approximately $2.5 
million annually,’ Long said. ‘About 
one-tenth of this amount is spent picking 
up what people throw away.”’ 

“We can hardly keep our mowers 
operating to cut the weeds and grass 
on the rights of way because the broken 
glass cuts up the tires,’’ he said. “We 
can’t use solid wheels on the mowers 
because the vibration would shake the 
machinery to pieces.” 

Long said he has asked the Highway 
Patrol why the patrolmen don’t give 
motorists tickets for throwing bottles out 
car windows, but was told it did no good. 

“One patrolman told me that he had 
given several tickets for this offense, but 
each time . . . the judge said it was too 
minor and dismissed the charge,” Long 
said. 


Local Trash Added Burden 


The Marble Falls Highlander published an article recently on the trouble District 14 


maintenance forces have been having with litter. 


There is nothing delicate about 
garbage, but it has fast become a 
delicate subject with local Texas High- 
way Department maintenance crews 
and officials. 

Neil Gibbs, maintenance foreman 
of Llano, is becoming more and more 
distressed by the mountains of fly- 
speckled garbage that he and _ his 
working force face every Monday 
morning. 

Litter barrels have been placed 
along Texas highways for the sole 
purpose of accommodating motorists 
who appreciate and respect the beauty 
of the state’s carefully maintained 
roadways. As the situation now stands, 
motorists must get in line behind local 
and weekend residents who are using 
the facility. 

In addition to the barrels, large 
signs posted along the roads clearly 
state that a fine of $20 to $200 can 
be assessed any offender caught 
tossing litter from his automobile. The 
use of litter barrels by local residents 
for weekly garbage disposal falls under 
this category. 

Monday, July 8, there were four 
truckloads of trash removed from the 
parks around Marble Falls. The av- 
erage is about two loads. Gibbs said 
the weekly cost of cleaning a park is 
$218.25. It doesn’t take a slide rule 
to figure the yearly maintenance ex- 
penses of the seven or more roadside 
parks in Gibbs’ area alone. 

Maintenance trucks cover the area 


daily during the summer months and 


alternate days during the winter 


months. Everyday duties alone keep 
the men busy from sunup to sun- 
set but the added burden of removing 
truckloads of trash daily is demanding 
the greater portion of work and time. 

Gibbs readily stated that some of 
the trash is left by motorists and 
picnickers who use the roadside parks 
and usually leave them clean, but 
large boxes, sacks, and even burlap 
bags brimful of garbage are not usual- 
ly standard equipment for a one-stop 
picnic lunch. 


Here are excerpts from the article. 


The situation could be understood 
more easily if the cities and subdivi- 
sions did not have access to a sanita- 
tion service. This is not the case, 
however, as designated dump grounds 
and sanitation trucks at a minimal 
monthly fee are available to all. 

No one can deny the efficient and 
thorough job the area highway main- 
tenance crews accomplish daily — 
but it is poor thanks from residents 
who have made them “garbage col- 
lectors.” 


A sign saying ‘/Please Help Keep This Park Clean” is surrounded by a deluge at the roadside park 


across from Granite Mountain on FM 1431 in District 14. 


Highway maintenance men (from left) 


Russell Ricketson, Wilford Tuckness, and Jim Henderson get ready to remove the debris. 


Photo Courtesy of THE HIGHLANDER 
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PRESTO! A Boat Ramp 


Truck on completed boat ramp demonstrates traction of corrugated surface. 


By F. W. BROWN 
Senior Resident Engineer 
Houston, District 12 
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Forms for the boat ramp planks are similar to those used for concrete test beams. Here, a transit mix 
truck fills the forms and a work crew spreads the mix around reinforcing bars. 


B““ your boat ramps this winter 
in the maintenance warehouse 
when it’s snowing outside and store 
them until spring. On the first pretty 
day, slide them into place and be back 
at the warehouse in time for lunch. 

This method has proved successful 
in the Houston District, even without 
the snow. 

The Water Safety Act passed by 
the Fifty-sixth Legislature in 1955 
provides for the registration of boats 
to be administered by the Highway 
Department. This law directs that 
excess funds from registration fees 
above the administrative cost of reg- 
istrations be used to purchase access 
ways to public waters, and provide 
and maintain boat ramps. 

Initially, District 12 constructed 
boat ramps using conventional meth- 
ods. This normally involved con- 
struction of a cofferdam from which 
the water was pumped so that the 
concrete slab could be poured in the 
dry. This method was expensive and 
sometimes frustrating. For example, 
on one occasion the cofferdam col- 


lapsed while the concrete was being 
placed, and water rushed in, destroy- 
ing completed work, including the 
new concrete. 

It was evident that if ramps were 
to be constructed with the money 
available, a different design would be 
necessary. 

The district’s special services sec- 
tion was assigned the project to pre- 
pare an economical boat-ramp de- 
sign. This section, while it does not 
subscribe to the view that everything 
worthwhile has already been de- 
signed, does believe that past experi- 
ence is often invaluable. A search of 
available literature brought to light an 
article in the March 1960 issue of 
Yachting magazine. 

This article reported that the Wash- 
ington State Parks Commission had 
experimented with ramps of rein- 
forced concrete planks, 4 inches thick, 
14 inches wide, and approximately 
10 feet long. The planks were bolted 
together by a pair of galvanizing bars 
which were cast into each of the 
planks. The foremost advantage of 
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At the Tres Palacios 
and replace it with 
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Photographs by Gene Humphreys, District 12 


Creek site it was necessary to excavate soft silty material (above) 
shell (below). 


SS 


this method was that the concrete 
could be cast in the dry. Also, the 
planks could be constructed indoors 
during inclement weather, thereby 
providing work when bad weather did 
not allow the crews to work on the 
roads. 

Certain modifications and changes 
in the design were made to fit District 
12’s particular needs. The length of 
the planks was extended to 12 feet, 
and the depth increased to 6 inches. 
Straps were added to each end of the 
plank so that the ramps could be con- 
structed in multiple widths of 12 feet. 

A major construction problem 
arises in that the ramp sites in this dis- 
trict differ in their physical character- 
istics. District 12 must build boat 
ramps into both rivers and bays. The 
banks have different types of soil and 
different slopes which require that the 
ramps be of different lengths. With 
this design, planks can be added or 
deducted to suit each situation. 

One disadvantage of the solid slab 
design was that during storms water 
action undermined the slab, causing 
it to fail. With the planks, it is a 
simple matter to place new fill ma- 
terial in the spaces between the planks. 
In case of large voids, the planks can 
be unbolted, removed, and the voids 
filled. This ease of repair saves time, 
material, and labor. 

A site on the Tres Palacios Creek 
on Farm to Market Road 521 in 
Matagorda County was selected for 
the first ramp of this type. Sixteen 
forms were constructed in the district 
carpentry shop. The forms are quite 
similar to those used for concrete test 
beams. The bottom of the forms are 
lined with corrugated metal. They 
were arranged so that a transit mix 
truck would need to make only one 
pass down the line of forms during 
the concrete operation. 

At the Tres Palacios Creek site, 
it was necessary to excavate the soft 
silty material and replace it with shell. 
On this initial project, planks were 
laid individually, starting at top of the 
slope. Succeeding planks were bolted 


together leading into the water. Later 
it was found that it is simpler, when 
means are available, to bolt the planks 
together on dry land and pull them 
altogether into the water. 

The Tres Palacios Creek ramp was 
completed in September 1965. The 
public reaction to this type boat ramp 
has been most favorable. Boat owners 
report that the corrugated surfaces 
provide sufficient traction for loading 
and unloading their boats without 
difficulty. 

District 12 is now constructing all 
boat ramps with the concrete planks. 
Plans and specifications will be made 
available to any district desiring to 
use this type construction. 


Crew makes final check. From the left, they are Alfred M. Schulz, John H. Dyson, Lee Roy Rabel, and 
George Riedel. Pipe in water locates extent of the ramp. 


Completed boat ramp and pier after a storm. This demonstrates another advantage of the plank 
construction: Planks with intervening spaces tend to break the force of the waves, reducing damage 
to a minimum. Had there been sufficient wave action to undermine the planks, it would have been a 


simple matter to replace fill material between planks. 


To and From Our Readers 


Returning Litter 

A cartoon strip in a recent issue of 
Alcoa News suggested a way to solve 
the beer-can litter problem. Just put 
the beer in boomerang-shaped cans 
and when the culprits try to throw 
them away the cans come back and 
KLONG! them right on their heads. 
That ought to make them think twice. 


How the Highway Got Its Stripes 

According to an article in the De- 
partment of Transportation’s Trans- 
porter, the practice of painted traffic 
lines began when the collision of two 
horsedrawn buggies was witnessed by 
a mid-western highway official. There 
was enough room for each to pass 
the other safely but no lines to divide 
the road into two lanes. 


10 Travel Trail Folders Out 

Folders on all 10 of the Texas 
Travel Trails are now complete and 
have been released by the Depart- 
ment. The folders cover the Forest, 
Mountain, Lakes, Tropical, Brazos, 
Pecos, Plains, Forts, Hill Country, and 
Independence trails. 


"| QUST REMEMBERED...| GOT TO GET ON BACK TO THE 
OFFICE AND PICK UPA VALVE CORE FOR MY SPARE. : 
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The descriptive folders, which in- 
terpret the entire route on each trail, 
are available at chambers of com- 
merce, Department tourist bureaus, 
and from the Travel and Information 
Division. 


San Antonio Traffic Up 
During Hemisfair 

A check of Department traffic 
counting points on Interstate High- 
way 10 entering San Antonio from the 
east and on Interstate 35 entering 
from the north show a significant in- 
crease in traffic. 

Traffic for April and May (the first 
two months of HemisFair) is up 12.8 
per cent over the same period last 
year. Statewide, the daily average 
traffic count on state and Interstate 
highways was up 7.6 per cent in April 
and May over last year. 


Welcome Campaign Launched 

Secretary of Commerce C. R. Smith 
has announced a national advertising 
and promotion campaign urging 
Americans to invite and welcome for- 
eign visitors to this country. 


Newspapers, magazines, company 
publications, radio and television sta- 
tions and networks, as well as transit 
and outdoor advertising companies 
around the country, will donate space 
and broadcast time for the “invite 
and welcome” messages. All adver- 
tising materials were produced at cost 
as a public service. 

The campaign has two main ob- 
jectives: to encourage Americans to 
write friends and relatives abroad, in- 
viting them to visit the United States; 
and to ask Americans to be friendly 
and helpful to these visitors. 


Auto Theft Made Easy 

The News Letter of the National 
Auto Theft Prevention Campaign re- 
ports: “Statistics reveal that three out 
of four stolen cars were left unlocked 
by their operators; 42 per cent were 
left with the keys in the ignition, or 
literally given away.” 

The Campaign has undertaken to 
persuade citizens, by public informa- 
tion means, to remove the keys from 
their vehicles, and to lock them be- 
fore leaving them. 


Strict Rules 

Joe Alexander, supervisor of the 
tourist bureau at Anthony just north 
of El Paso, recently sent us a card 
of the 1912 house rules for the his- 
toric Paso del Norte Hotel. The hos- 
pitality seems a little strained. 

You must pay your rent in 
advance. 

You must not let your room rent 
go one day back. 

Women are not allowed in your 
room. 

If you wet or burn your bed, you 
will be thrown out. 

You are not allowed to gamble in 
your room. 

You are not allowed to give your 
bed to your friend. 

If your friend stays overnight, you 
must see the manager. 

You must leave your room by 11 
a.m. so the women can clean 
your room. 

Only on Sunday you can sleep all 
day. 

You are not allowed in the down- 
Stairs, in the seating room, or in 
the dining room, or in the 
kitchen when you are drunk. 

You are not allowed to drink on 
the front porch. 

You must wear a shirt when you 
come to the seating room. 

If you can’t keep these rules, please 
don’t take the room. 


East Texans Take TGRA 
Leadership 

Commenting on the 1968-69 lead- 
ership of the Texas Good Roads As- 
sociation, the TGRA newsletter said 
the association leadership “has a dis- 
tinct East Texas look.” 

“After nine years of presidents 
from San Antonio west, the gavel has 
been handed to Charlie Hawn of 
Athens. 

“That is about as East Texas as you 
would ordinarily want to get. Then 
there is the leading Kilgore newspaper 
publisher Charles K. Devall on the 
executive committee — plus new- 
comer Russell Cantwell, a banker 
fellow from Tyler. 

“On top of all that, the new first 
vice president claims to be an East 
Texan. Actually, D. C. Greer was 
born in Shreveport and didn’t move 
to Pittsburg until he was nearly two 
weeks old.” 

(D. C. Greer, of course, is our 
former state highway engineer, and 
Charlie Hawn was on the Texas High- 
way Commission from 1957-1963.) 


One Story Coming Up 

Texas Highways is planning a story 
on the Department’s traveling auditors 
after receiving this letter from one of 
them, Mike Borden of Austin. 

“T’ve been with the THD for four 
years and I haven’t missed a copy of 


WELCOME, PODNER—This is one “tourist court’ that never quite made it in Dryden on US 90 (District 
6). However, the painting of the friendly cowboy and words proclaiming the luxuries of the motel have 


withstood the West Texas sands of time. 


sae —— 
——— 


TILE BATHS 
EXCELLENT BED 


Clean ‘Modern | 


‘AIR conprrionen 


MILLINERY MARVEL—Mrs. Eugenia Casey, sec- 
retary in District 9 (Waco), models her award- 
The three- 
level interchange is fashioned after the Potts 


winning “Traffic Interchange” hat. 


Interchange in Waco and supports cars and 
trucks and traffic signs, all in official colors and 
scaled in size. 


Texas Highways. All of our employees 
read it and keep up with the names 
and news throughout the state. 

“I would like to make a suggestion. 
Why don’t you do a story with pictures 
on our traveling auditors. We travel 
our highways 60,000 miles a year. 
We know just about everyone in the 
district offices and warehouses in the 
state. 

“Our purpose is to help our people 
stay with the rules of accounting. 
We travel three weeks a month! Try 
spending 15 nights away from home a 
month in high-priced motels and 
eating out 45 times a month. Four 
of our eight auditors will retire within 
five years. I think the story of our 
work might be interesting to the em- 
ployees who don’t ever see or meet 
us and interesting to the public and 
taxpayers.” 
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OVER THE 


Comments... from 


e Thank you for the wonderful 
booklets and pamphlets concerning 
your state. The charts and graphs 
are extremely helpful. 

In sending for information guides 
from Texas and surrounding states, 
I found that Texas had the most in- 
formative and interesting guide. 

I regret to say that I now find it 
impossible to come to your state. I 
have visited your state once before 
and was very pleased. The highways 
were well marked and it was easy to 
tell how far away the next town was. 
Many thanks to you and your great 
state, |exas. 

Michele Jacques 
Madison, Wisconsin 


e As a citizen of Texas, I just wish 
to express, in behalf of every one of 
your Department, from the lowest 
workman of each crew, to the top 
men in your planning and executive 
office, my appreciation for the very 
excellent system of highways in Texas. 

In recent weeks I have traveled 
widely in several Western states. It is 
with pride that I tell you that the 
most remote and short stretch of farm 
to market road in Texas is in better 
condition, and better marked with 
signs and highway markers, than all 
but the designated US expressways 
in these other states. 

In one of these states I traveled 
over a state-designated highway for 
almost 100 miles. I found a marker 
near the beginning and the end of the 
road. There were many side roads 
which gave much more signs of travel 
than that designated road. There were 
no signs at intersections; thus, during 
the afternoon we were off the “right” 
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HIGHWAYS — 


the Traveling Public 


road three times, bogged in the mud 
at one place, and came near colliding 
with a logging truck at another. 
Again, thanks, and may I say that 

I am proud to be a Texan and to have 
the services of a Department such as 
yours. 

Clifford Casey 

_ Alpine 


° Tha so much for men ie 
Neal Hart and Taylor Wylie who 


work for your Department. While on 
my way to Indiana, my car caught 
fire in a very bad rainstorm 10 miles 
from Henderson. They came to my 
rescue with a fire extinguisher and 
put out the fire. They also towed 
me to the: station for repairs. They 
would not accept anything for their 
trouble—only my thanks, which can- 
not express how I appreciate their 
kindness. 
Mrs. Oka D. Smith 
Houston 


(Ed. Note: The men work for the 


Henderson maintenance section.) __ 


* On July 9, while cn route to 
Laredo, I had a tire blowout approxi- 
mately 30 miles from that city. Messrs. 
Santana Cantu, Trinidad Gutierrez, 
and Alfredo Sanchez of your Depart- 


ment came upon us moments after ~ 


the blowout and changed the tire. 
Their courtesy and cooperation are 
a credit to themselves and the Texas 
Highway Department. Please convey 
my thanks to these gentlemen. 
Earl J. Kramer 
Huntsville, Alabama 


(Ed. Note: The three wore for Dis- 


trict 21.) 


_ residents. 


¢ We are residents of Mineola, liv- 
ing one mile east of the city proper on 
Highway 80. We are property owners” a 
with highway frontage, and as under- 
stand, do not have control of that area 
in front of our home. 

When we first moved here, I planted 
grass there and cared for it as I do 
my lawn. The telephone company 
then came to put in new poles and 
drug it all out; then the gas company 
cut it up, putting gas lines through. 
Each time they stated they would 
bring in fill and replace the gutting 
which finally caused gully wash. 

In both instances, one of your engi- 
neers asked me to bear with him for 
a while and he would fix it. He never _ 
did, and it is becoming washed. All | 


and I like my front wade to > 10 ak 
decent. | 
My question is this: What are my 
rights here? I’m tired of this. Ti I 
don’t have control of this and they or 
you do — why isn’t it kept up like 
my neighbors. Down from me it is 
in tiptop shape and the highway de- — 
partment even planted the grass. 

If it is my land to keep, why can 
anyone come in and tear it up and 
then not have to replace the damage 
they do. The water pipes are even ~ 
bared by the wash. Water drains — 
down our front from septic tanks and — 
an under-the-highway spring — 
brings snakes there and the High 
Department doesn’t clean it out. — : 

I would appreciate an answer from — 
your office. I pay taxes like all other — 


Mineola, Texas — 


° I made a motor trip with my 


family on Interstate 20 between Dallas 


and Shreveport, and I just wanted to 
compliment the Highway Department 
on the beautiful and appropriately 
designed rest areas. These are very 
nice and we were all quite ue 
with them. 

Joe Haggar . 

Dallas 


There was nothing like a family outing in a roadside park 
in the thirties, especially when you had good East Texas 
watermelons to eat. Records are sketchy, but we think 
this photo was taken on SH 8 (now US 59) south of 
Carthage in the summer of 1937. If any of our readers 
recognize a Highway Department employee in the picture, 
we hope they will let us know. 
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Rising waters of Amistad Reservoir under the Devils River 
Bridge on US 90 reflect the deep blue sky of West Texas. 
According to the US Boundary and Water Commission’s 
Del Rio representative, R. E. Bickel, the water at this point 
was 65-70 feet deep the first of August. Asked when the 
reservoir will be filled, Bickel responded, ‘‘When’s the next 
flood?” Photograph by Hugh Pillsbury 


